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A  radio  talk       Morse  Salisbury,  chief  of  Radio  Service,  delivered  in 
the  TX^pavf.Birnt  period  of  the  National  Farm  ahd  Home  Hour,  Tuesday,  January  7, 
.iQ.-^G.  and  ■hroan.oai^t  by  KPC  and  a  network  of  50  associated  radio  stations. 

— ooOoo — 

I  have  a  va^riety  of  announcements  here  that  will  be  of  interest  to 
different  groups  of  farm  families  in  this  widespread  radio  audience.  The 
first  announcement  concerns  just  about  every  farm  family.     It  has  to  do  with 
Farm  Inventory  T7eek,  January  6  to  11.     The  agricultural  economists  point  out 
that  there  is  no  type  of  farming  that  does  not  call  for  credit  in  some  form. 
Every  time  a  man,  for  example,  asks  a  feed  or  fertilizer  dealer  for  time  or 
merely  a  charge  account,  he  is  asking  him  for  credit.     This  form  of  credit 
is  the  most  expensive  kind,  for  the  dealer  is  equipped  primarily  to  handle 
supplies.     Credit  from  merchants  and  dealers  frequently  costs  from  two  to 
three  times  as  much  as  bank  credit. 

It's  a  grand  and  glorious  feeling  when  you  have  to  buy  a  new  mcv^ing 
machine,  'plow,  or  tractor,   to  be  able  to  say,   "How  much  for  cash?"    A  credit 
statement  of  the  farm  business  filed  at  the  bank  or  with  a  production  credit 
association  will  put  a  man  in  a  better  position  to  take  advantage  of  cash 
discounts . 

Some  may  want  an  explanation  as  to  why  it  is  necessary  for  a  banker  to 
know  so  much  about  the  borrower's  personal  business  affairs  before  he  lends. 
A  few  sentences  from  a  statement  made  by  G-overnor  Myers  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  gives  one  answer. 

"You  should  not  always  feel  that  the  only  thing  a  banker  wants-  to  know 
is  what  you  owe .    Ke  quite  often  knows  that  from  other  sources,  but  may  not 
know  all  that  you  own.     You,  therefore,   strengthen  your  credit  rating  by 
giving  him  both  sides  of  the  picture." 

Practically  all  crec.it  agencies  now  have  special  forms  which  they  re- 
quire to  be  filled  out  before  a  loan  caJi  be  made.     An  annual  inventory  vdll 
furnish  most  of  the  material  needed  on  these  forms.     Your  county  agent  will 
help  you  get  this  inventory  taken.    A  good  time  will  be  during  Farm  Inventory 
Week,  January  5  to  11.  '  . 


Now  a  note  for  ^heat  growers  in  the  western  part  of  the 'co^Jintry.  The 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  reports  that  3  new  and  im.proved  varieties  of  wheat 
were  admitted  to 'registration  in  1935.     In  the  past  9  years,  51  new  and  im- 
proved varieties  have  been  admitted  to  registration.     The  3  admitted  this 
year  were  named  Hymar,   Comet,  and  Clarkan.     The  H.yraar  is  a  soft  white  winter 
wheat  for  the  Palouse  section  of  the  State  of  TJashington.     Comet  is  a  hard 
red  spring  variety  for  the  Northern  Plains,  developed  by  the  Montana  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station.     It  has  not  been  distributed  for  commercial  growing. 


( over) 


The  third  variety,  Clarkan,  was  developed  Toy  Earle  G.  Clark,  of  Sedgvrick, 
Kansas,  from  a  natural  cross  "between  the  variety  Blackhull  and  an  -unknown  soft 
red  winter  wheat.,,   'The  agronomists  think  that  the  soft  red  winter  \vheat  parent 
prol)£i"bly  was  .Harvest  Queen.     Clarkan  was  developed  from  a  single  kernel  re- 
sulting from  that  cross.     This  kernel  was  planted  in  1920.     The  seed  were 
multiplied  and  the  variety  was  tested  ty  the  Kansas  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station.     It  was  first  distributed  by  Mr.  Clark  in  1934  after  it  was  recommend- 
ed by  the  Kansas  station  and  crop  improvement  association,   to  replace  Harvest 
Queen.     The  advantage  of  Clarkan  over  Harvest  Queen  are  stiffer  straw  and 
higher  yield. 


nhile  we  are  speaking  of  grains,  here's  a  somewhat  disturbing  note  for 
small  grain  and  corn  growers  in  some  sections.'    It  concerns  the  size  of  the 
population  of  chinch  bugs  present  in  different  parts 'of  the  country.  The 
entomologists  have  made  their  surveys  and  a s  a  result  announce  that  chinch  bugs, 
in  dangerously  large  numbers,  are  hibernating  in  and  around  the  grain  fields  of 
southeastern  Iowa  and  west-central  Illinois-    Moderately  dangerous  numbers  are 
in  winter  quarters  in  central  and  eastern  Oklahoma,  southeastern  Kansas,  central 
and  northern  Missouri ,   northern  Illinois,  and  pe,rts  of  Indiana  and  Ohio. 

V/hat  may  become  of  these  bugs  and  their  progeny  and  how  destructive  they 
will  be  to  crops  next  summer  depends  largely  on  the  weather  during  and  after 
their  flight  from  their  present  shelters  to  the  small-grain  fields,  according 
to  Dr.  P.  W,  Annand,  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture.     No  one  now  knows  what  the  weather  will  be  five  months  from  now. 

•"•^ow  we  present  to  you  som.e  news  from  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  which 
is  developing  and  carrying  on  the  national  program  of  finding  and  helping  land 
owners  to  apply  methods  of  management  which  will  stop  the  menacing  program  of 
soil  erosion.    As  Farm  and  Home  Hour  listeners  know  by  this  time  —  having  been 
addressed  on  the  subject  at  considerable  length  by  H.  H.  Bennett  and  others  — 
accelerated,  man-caused  erosion  has  destroyed  the  usefulness  of  millions  of 
acres  of  land  and  threatens  the  less  of  millions  of  other  acres.     Man  causes 
this  destructive  type  of  erosion.  Man  can  stop  it  and  save  his  soil.    At  the 
end  of  1935  Hugh  Bennett  annoujiced  that  over  140  thousand  persons  were  taking 
active  part  in  the  program  for  control  of  erosion.     More  than  a  hundred 
thousand  of  them  were  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  workers  in  501  CCC  camps 
engaged  in  soil  conservation  work.     In  addition,  more  than  32  thousand  persons 
had  been  taken  from  relief  rolls  and  given  work  in  the  erosion  control  program 
by  the  end  of  the  year.    Quoting  Mr,  Bennett: 

"On  January  1,   1935,  there  were  32  erosion  control  demonstration  areas 
and  51  CCC  camps  doing  erosion  control  work  throughout  the  country.  Today 
there  are  139  demonstration  areas  and  501  CCC  camps. 

"A  year  ago  the  areas  within  which  field  operations  were  under  way 
covered  approximately  28  million  acres  in  31  States.     Toda.y  the  corresponding 
area  amounts  to  more  than  51  million  500  thousand  acres  of  land  in  41  States. 


"Through  the  medium  of  these  projects  and  camps,   the  Federal  Government 
is  shoTving  farmers  throughout  the  country  the  practical  'vay  to  combat  soil 
erosion  and  the  destruction  of  valuable  farming  land. 

"T7ithin  42  of  the  demonstration  areas,"  he  said,   "thousands  of  individ- 
ual farmers  have  signed  cooperative  contracts,  ^Thereby  they  voliantarily  agree 
to  carry  out,  for  a  five-year  period,   the  soil  conservation  measures  recommend- 
ed by  experts  as  most  adaptable  to  the  needs  of  their  land," 

Bennett  declared  that  additional  thousands  of  contracts,  covering  farms 
in  the  97  new  demonstration  areas  which  were  started  in  the  final  months  of 
1935,  are  not  yet  completed  because  of  the  limited  period  of  operations. 

"More  thoJi  a.  quarter  of  a  million  farmers  and  other  interested  persons 
inspected  erosion  control  work  on  the  demonstration  areas  during  the  past  two 
years,"  Bennett  said,  "If  each  of  these  persons  represented  only  50  acres  of 
land  needing  protection  from  erosion,  the  demonstrations  of  the  Service  might 
logically  be  S;:>.id  to  have  extended  some  measure  of  influence  to  more  thoji 
12  million  500  thousand  acres  outside  of  the  demonstration  areas. 

"ITc  believe  it  is  possible,"  he  said,  "that  more  than  50,000  additional 
land  Owners  will  adopt  scientific  soil  conservation  methods  of  land  use  during 
1935  as  a  result  of  expanded  operations  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service." 
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PABM  BUSINESS  AHD  SOIEKCE  ilEtfS 


A  radio  talk  by  Morse  Salisbury/,  Chief  of  Radio  Service,  broadcast 
Thursday,  Febraary  13,  1936,  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  period,, 
National  Farm  and  Home,  broadcast  by  i-IBC  and  50  associated  stations. 


T7ith  the  approval  of  the  Secretary/  of  Agriculture,   the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  AdiTiini  stration  yesterday  took  the  first  steps  looking  tov^ard  pay- 
ment, as  soon  as  possible,  of  obligations  to  farmers  groTring  out  of  the 
production  adjustment  programs  under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act. 

This  action  followed  the  approval  by  the  President  of  HR  10464  which 
provided  $296,185,000  to  make  payments  to  producers  for  performance  in 
connection  vdth  the  adjustment  programs.     The  appropriation  and  authority  for 
payments  from  Congress  was  necessary  because  of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  on  January"  6  which  declared  the  production  control  provisions  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  unconstitutional. 


"The  work  which  must  be  done  both  here  and  in  the  field  before  the 
payments  can  be  made  began  iramedintely  after  \ve  were  notified  that  the 
President  had  approved  the  measure  carrying  the  required  funds.  Employees 
in  the  field  rnd  producer  groups  associated  with  the  programs  have  been 
notified  to  resume  the  task  of  checking  complipnce  ai'd  assembling  other 
data  needed  to  carry  out  the  direction  of  Congress. 

"TJe  will  try  to  prevent  delay  in  fulfilling  obligations  and  in  re- 
imbursing those  producers  who  carried  out  their  agreeiaents  with  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Ad;Tiinistration  in  good  faith." 

In  addition  to  the  appropriation  of  $296,185,000,  HR  10464  carried 
authority  for  c-^tton  price  adjustment  payments  to  cotton  producers. 

The  major  portion  of  the  $296,165,000,  an  estimated  $215,940,000, 
will  be  expended  to  discharge  unpaid  oblign.tions  resulting  from  contracts 
entered  into  during  the  1935  and  prior  adjustment  progrnms. 

The  appropriation  also  included  funds  for  discharging  moral  obligations 
to  producers  who,  conforming  to  adjustment  programs  for  1936  crops,  had  co;n- 
plied  with  the  requirements  of  those  programs  a.lthcugh  they  had  not  actually 
entered  into  contracts  prior  to  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  Jaauary  6. 


— ooOCoo — 


Quoting  Chester  Davis,  AAA  Administrator: 
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FARM  BUSINESS  AND  SCIENCE  NEWS 


A  radio  anno^oncement  by  Morse  Salisbury,  Chief  of  Radio  ServiceY^  broad- 
cast in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  period,  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour, 
Monday,  March  2,  1936,  by  51  stations  associated  with  the  National  Broadcast- 
ing Company. 

— ooOoo — 


Of  course,   the  main  news  of  the  day  with  the  agricultural  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government  is  .the  signing  of  the  Domestic  Allotment  and  Soil  Con- 
servation Act  by  President  Roosevelt.     Secretary  T7allace  will  appear  on  the 
Farm  and  Home  Hour  tomorrow  to  give  you  some  comments  on  the  new  act.  Mean- 
time today,  I  shall  give  you  verbatim  the  statement  issued  by  the  President 
upon  signing  the  act.     It  is  as  follows; 


"In  signing  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  I  feel  ^ 
that  I  am  approving  a  measure  which  helps  to  safeguard  vital  public  interest©^ 
not  only  for  todaj-,  but  for  generations  to  come.  .'  '■ 

"This  legislation  represents  an  attempt  to  develop,  out  of  the  far-  » 
reaching  and  partly  emergency  efforts  under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act^,-; 
a  long-time  progrojn  for  American  agriculture.  ^- r 

V  ■' 

"The  new  law  has  three  major  objectives  which  are  inseparably  and  of  ^  ' 
necessity  linked  with  the  national  welfare.     The  first  of  these  aims  is  con-  \ 
servation  of  the  soil  itself  through  wise  and  proper  land  use.     The  second 
purpose  is  the  reestablishment  and  maintenance  of  farm  income  at  fair  levels 
so  that  the  great  gains  made  by  agriculture  in  the  past  three  years  can  be  pre- 
served and  national  recovery  can  continue.    The  third  major  objective  is  the 
protection  of  consumers  by  assuring  adequate  supplies  of  food  and  fiber  now  and 
in  the  future. 

"The  Federal  Government,  with  an  annual  expenditure  far  less  than  the 
actual  yearly  wastage  of  fertility  by  erosion  in  the  past  will  make  gra.nts  of 
money  to  farmers,  conditioned  upon  actual  evidence  of  good  land  use.    Thus,  in 
carrying  out  the  soil  conservation  plan,  there  will  be  provided  a  positive 
incentive  to  and  protection  for  those  who  vol^antarily  shift  from  soil-depleting 
surplus  crops,  such  as  cotton,   corn,  wheat  and  tobacco,   into  erosion-preventing 
and  soil-building  crops,  such  as  grasses  and  le.gumes,  of  which  there  is  no 
surplus.     This  will  help  to  bring  about  and  :^aintain  a  healthy  supply  and  de- 
mand situation  from  farm  commodities,  and  vail  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  farm 
prices  and  farm  income. 

"There  will  be  no  contracts  with  farmers.     The  program  does  not  control 
individual  production  of  individual  farm  commodities.     The  absence  of  produc- 
tion control  may  make  impracticable  the  attainment  of  exact  parity  prices,  as 
defined  in  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act.    Nevertheless,  I  am  confident  that 
the  farmers,  cooperating  with  the  Government,  will  work  hard  within  existing 
legal  limitations  to  achieve  the  new  law's  goal,  which  is  parity  not  of  farm 
prices  but  of  farm  income.     They  and  we  have  not  abandoned  and  will  not  abandon 
the"  principle  of  equality  for  agriculture. 


(over) 
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"In  general,  the  new  farm  act  fidllows  the  outlines  of  a  long-'time 
policy  for  agriculture  vrhich  I  reconirrended  in  my  statement  of  October  25^ 
1935,     The  wise  use  of  land  which  it  seeks  to  encourage  involves  sound  farm 
practice  and  crop  rotation  as  well  as  soil  conservation.     The  income  insur- 
ance feature  afforded  hy  the  conditional  payments  will  help  farmers  to  mainta.in 
these  beneficial  systems  of  farming  without  interruption  in  poor  crop  years. 
Long-time  adjustments,  as  I  said  last  October,  can  be  adapted  to  natural  soil 
advantages  of  regions  and  localities. 

"Sound  farming  is  of  direct  interest  not  only  to  farmers  but  to  con- 
sumers.    To  the  extent  that  the  new  plan  succeeds  in  its  aim  of  preserving  and 
improving  farm  lands,  consumers  will  share  substantially  in  the  benefits^  In 
years  of  surplus,  consumers  may  lightly  take  for  granted  the  continuance  of 
adequate  supplies  of  food  and  fiber;  but  the  recurring  dust  storms  and  rivers 
yellow  with  silt  are  a  warning  that  nature's  resources  will  not  indefinitely 
withstand  exploitation  or  negligence.  "  The  only  permanent  protection  which  can 
be  given  consumers  must  come  from  conservation  practiced  by  farmers. 

"For  a  long  time,   I  have  felt  that  there  was  need  for  concerted  action 
to  promote  good  land  use.    Years  ago,  as  C5-overnor  of  the  State  of  Uew  York,  I 
took  such  steps  as  I  could  in  that  direction,  and  I  described  them  in  detail 
in  a  speech  at  French  Lick,  Indiana,  June  2,  1931,  on  the  subject  "Acres  Fit 
and  Unfit",  I  said  that,  having  reached  a  determination  as  to  the  best  use  of 
land,   "we  arrive  at  once  at  the  larger  problem  of  getting  men,  women  and 
children  —  in  other  words,  population  —  to  go  along  with  a  program  and  carry 
it  out".     I  said  that  "government  itself  must  take  steps,  with  approval  of  the 
governed,   to  see  that  plans  become  realities". 

"As  I  made  that  speech,   I  was  thinking  in  terras  of  m.y  state,  of  other 
states  and  of  the  nation.    Now  this  new  Act  incorporates  a  system  of  Federal 
aid  to  function  when  state  cooperation  with  the  Federal  G-overnment  can  be 
arranged. 

"The  provision  for  State-Federal  cooperation,  beginning  not  later  than 
January  1,  1938,  will  mark  a  further  application  of  the  principle  of  shared 
responsibility.     This  is  in  accord  with  the  strong  feature  of  the  agricultural 
adjustment  programs  which  operated  in  a  democratic  manner  through  cooperation 
with  the  State  land  grant  colleges,  State  cornm.ittees,  county  associations  and 
county  committees,   township  committees,  and  individual  farmers. . 

"The  history  of  every  nation  is  eventually  written  in  the  way  in  which 
it  cares  for  its  soil.     The  United  States,  as  evidenced  by  the  progressive 
public  opinion  and  vigorous  demand  which  resulted  in  the  enactment  of  this  law, 
is  now  emerging  from  its  youthful  stage  of  heedless  exploitation  and  is  begin- 
ning to  realize  the  supreme  importance  of  treating  the  soil  well. 

"I  do  not  regard  this  farm  act  as  a  panacea  or  as  a  final  plan.  Rather 
I  consider  it  a  new  basis  to  build  and  improve  upon,  as  experience  discloses 
its  points  of  weakness  and  of  strength.    Aiming  at  justice  for  agriculture  and 
self-interest  for  the  nation,   the  plan  seeks  to  salvage  and  conserve  the  great- 
est value  in  human  life  and  resources  with  which  this  nation  is  endowed." 


RURAL  POETRY 


A  radio  talk  "by  Caroline  3,  Sherman,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economy?; 
broadcast  in  the  home  demonstration  day  program,  National  Farm  and  Home 
Hour,  Wednesday,  March  4,  1936,  by  51  stations  associated  with  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company. 
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Rural  poetry  to  me  means  poetry  that  deals  with  the  farm  and  v/ith 
farm  people.    Nature  has  been  an  inspiration  to  poets  of  eveiy  kind  and 
it  has  its  effect  on  raral  verse,  to.    But  poems  of  nature  alone  do  not 
make  rural  poetry. 

Almost  from  the  time  American  poetry  was  worthy  of  the  name,  a 
part  of  it  has  been  devoted  to  the  farm  or  rural  neighborhood.  TThittier 
was  probably  the  first  rural  poet  that  many  of  us  knew,  with  his  whistling 
Barefoot  Boy  and  his  well-beloved  story  of  an  isolated  farm  family  in 
Snow-Bound.     The  richness  of  family  like  at  its  simple  best  is  there, 
for  TJhittier  is  the  true  farm  and  fireside  poet.    TTilliam  Cullen  Biyant 
and  Longfellow,  among  other  famous  writers  of  that  period,  occasionally 
wrote  country  verse. 

Others  foiond  their  first  rural  poetry  peculiarly  close  and  inter-jjS 
esting  because  it  was  written  by  two  little  farm  girls  up  in  the  Berk- 
shires  -  Elaine  and  Dora  Read  G-oodale.     Their  verses  of  Sky  Farm  and  thl^^ 
thoughts  it  fostered  were  tak:en  up  by  exacting  New  England  publishers. 
Three  volumes,  Apple  Blossoms,   In  Berkshire  with  the  ITildf lowers ,  and 
All  Round  the  Year,  Verses  from  Sky  Farm,  were  treasured  volumes  on 
childhood  shelves.     After  years  devoted  to  work  among  the  Indians  and 
the  Southern  mountaineers  these  sisters  again  publish  rural  poetry, 
Elaine  (now  Mrs.  Eastman)  in  her  Voice  at  Eve,  and  Dora  in  her  latest 
book  Test  of  the  Sky. 

Farther  to  the  South  the  early  favorite  among  the  rural  poets 
was  Sidney  Lanier.    He  has  been  called  the  original  southern  agrarian. 
Although  tinged  with  the  mystical  and  always  melodious,  he  was  clear- 
sighted in  his  feelings  and  warnings  against  commercialism.     His  poem 
Corn  is  perhaps  his  best  of  this  kind. 

Follov/ing  this  lyrical  period  came  the  widely  popular  homely 
ballads  related  to  the  farm.     John  Hay's  Pike  County  Ballads  led  the  \7ay. 
They  were  followed  by  T7ill  Carleton's  Farm  Ballads  and  Farm  Festivals 
and  James  liTnitcomb  Riley's  many  poems  devoted  to  farm  people,  farm  in- 
dustries, and  neighborhood  life.     Riley  has  been  c ailed  the  People's 
Laureate. 


These  writers  broke  away  from  the  more  classic  earlier  forms. 
They  used  everyday  American  words  and  phrases,  and  their  verse  v;as  ustaally 
straight  narrative  or  it  described  events  and  scenes  that  were  generally 
recognized  as  native  and  true. 

(over) 


These  Tjrriters  were  mostly  in  the  Middle  ^Te st , .. "but  in  the  South 
Frank  L,  Stanton  -  sometimes  called  the  people 's  poet , -  was  writing  in 
much  the  same  way,  in  Massachusetts  John  Savary  was  often  descrihing  farm 
life  and  scenes  in  his  verse,  and  in  New  York' State  John  Townsend  Trow"bridge 
was  \7riting  appealing  farm  poetry  typified  hy  his  Evening  at  the  Farm. 

Then  came  a  period  of  virile  American  verse  hy  such  writers  as 
Vachel  Lindsay,  Carl  Sandhurg,  and  Rohert  Service.     It  dealt  with  phases 
of  the  frontier  world  rather  than  with  the  fai'm,  hut  I  want  to  mention 
it  here  as  definitely  related. 

Today  some  of  the  rather  similar  writing  "by  Rohert  Tristram  Coffin, 
and  Edwin  Arlington  Rohinson  (who  has  had  several  Pulitzer  poetiy  awards), 
may  he  classed  among  the  rural  poetiy.     Much  of  the  other  current  rural 
versp  is  excessively  rugged. 

Jesse  Stuart's  Man  with  a  Bull  Tongue  Flow,  a  recent  hook  of  nearly 
700  hallads  dealing  with  the  life  and  people  of  the  Kentucky  hills,  and 
Paul  Engle's  American  Songs, 'a  Book  of  Poems,   are  examples. 

This  rohust  development  in  verse  is  closely  related  to  the  emphasis 
on  realism  in  fiction.     In  verse,  as  in,  fiction, ,  such  emphasis  is  ea.sily 
overdone.    As  v/e  have  for  so  long  looked  to  peotry  for  melody,  for  music, 
for  sheer  delight,  we  perhaps  regret  the  over-play  of  realism  in  poetiy 
more  than  we  do  in  fiction. 

A  fev/  fragile  rural  poems  are  still  written  and  appreciated.  The 
John  Burroughs  Award  is  given  annually  for  the  best  piece  of  nature  writing 
of  the  year.    Usually  it  goes  to  well-known  naturalists.     Two  years  ago  it 
went  to  a  genuine  New  York  farmer,  T7.  \I.  Christman,  who  had  not  found  time 
to  write  -^ontil  he  was  60  years  old.     .After  his  lyrical  Songs  of  the  Helderhills 
and  Songs  of  the  T7estern  Gateway,  his  third  little  volume  called  T7ild  Pasture 
Pine,  brought  this  surprising  recognition. 

One  American  poet  comhines  the  ragged  and  the  musical  with  a  heart- 
warming success  -  Robert  Frost.     Read  his  poem  on  The  Death  of  the- Hirod . MoJi. 
Verity,  hwnanity,   and  poetic  worth  make  it  a  small  and  homely  masterpiece. 
Among  his  volumes,  Mew  Hampshire  and  Collected  Poems  have  both  received 
the  Pulitzer  poetry  award.     Although  he  holds  informal  talks  on  literature 
with  selected  students  at  Amherst  College,  he  is  still  a  real  farmer.  His 
home  is  on  the  third  New  England  farm  that  he  has  worked  with  his  own  hands. 
Gertrude  Stein,  on  her  much-discussed  visit  in  America  last  winter,  said, 
"If  Mr.  Frost  is  good  as  a  poet,  it  is  because  he  is  a  farmer  -  really  in 
his  mind  a  farmer."    And  although  his  writing  is  almost  exclusively  rural, 
I  believe  we  can  safely  say  that  Robert  Frost  is  a  general  favorite  among 
American  poets. 
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■■■■■■■  A"  radio  '  talk  by  Morse  '  Salisbury  ,  Chief  of  Radio  Service,  broadcast., 
in- the  Department  of  Agriculture  period,  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour, 
Tuesday .  -Marcih  l7,''19;^6,  by  50  stations  associated  with  the  National 
Bra-adeas  ting"'  Company  "  ••• 

— ooOOoo — 

A  substantial  increase  in  the  acreage  of  crops  is  to  be  expected 
this  year  according  to  the  March  1  plans  of  42,000  farmers  as  reported  to 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.     However,  the  changes  in 
prospect  are  mostly  back  to  what  would  have  been  considered  normal  acreages 
three' years  ago.         *  ■ 

A  word  of  explanation  about  the  report:  ^- 

Most  of  the  farmers  reported  their  plans  before  the  Soil  Conserva-  ' 
tion  Act  was  passed  and  before  any  of'  them  knew  how  it  would  affect  them  ' 
individually.  Hence,  the  acreages  showh  in  their  reports  were  those  which, 
they  were  preparing  on  March  1st  to  put  in.  Observers  will  need  to  allow 
for  changes  in  plans  caused  by  the  administration  of  the  Act.  The  figures 
are  issued  to  help  individual  farmers  in  adjusting  their  cropping  programs 
ofter  learning  what  farmers  in  other  parts  of  the  c^mntry  are  planning. 

Now  some  of  the  figures  on  specific  Crops:     ^leat  -growers  reporting 
intended  an  an  increase  of  25  percent  in  durum  wheat  acreage  and  an  in- 
crease of  18  percent  in  acreage  of  other  spring  wheat. 

If  growers'  March  1st  plans  are  carried  out,  and  there  is  only  the 
usual  abandonment  of  spring  wheat  the  total  spring  wheat  acreage  would  be 
about  10  percent  above  the  1926-1932  average.  Judging  from  present  pros- 
pects for  v/inter  v^heat,  this  would  mean  a  totpj  wheat  acreage  only  1  or  2 
percent  above  the  average  in  those  years.  The  chances  are  that  production 
on  such  acreage  would  be  above  usual  domestic  requirements  but  yields  vary 
too  widely  to  permit  definite  prediction. 

The  acreages  of  cash  crops  reported  besides  wheat  show  irregular 
changes  in  comparison  with  the  area,s  harvested  during  the  last  few  years. 
The  intended  peanut  acreage  is  indic-itcd  at  8  percent  more  thaji  the  large 
acreage  grown  last  year.     That  would  be  the  largest  since  the  World  V/ar 
period.     Growers  of  soybe'^ns  who  have  been  increasing  acreage  steadily  for 
some  years  said  tbey  inL ended  a  decrease  of  11  percent  from  the  record 
acreage  last  year.     That  vrould  still  leave  aa  acreage  of  soybeans  sub- 
stantially larger  than  in  any  other  year.     Flaris  of  growers  for  other 
leading  cash  crops  were  moi'e  conservative.     Comparing  the  acreage  indicated 
for  harvest  in  1936  with  the  acreages  harvested  during  the  1926-1932  period 
flaxseed  shows  a  decrease  of  14  percent,  rice  of  5  percent,  potatoes  about 
3  percent,  and  tobacco  around  15  percent.     Sweetpotatoes  and  dry  edible 
beans  each  show  increases  of  about  2  percent. 
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March  1st  plans  of  growers,  if  not  changed  "by  the  Soil  Conservation 
program,  would  indicate  about  the  usual  acre'age -of  f-eed  grains  for  harvest 
next  fall.     There  would  he  ahout  the  same  acreages  of  oats  and  harley  as 
the  average  during  the  5-year  period,  1928-1932. 

■  Growers  indicated  a  4  percent  decrease  in  the  acreage  of  corn  hut 
that  seems  likelj''  to  he  offset  hy  a  nearly  correspondingly  increased  acreage 
of  grain  sorghum.    Production  will  depend  largely  on  weather  conditions  hut, 
the  prohahle  supply  of  feed  grains  next  fall  would  seem  to  fall  somewhere 
near  the  5-year  average  (1928-1932).     This  would  mean  a  rather  larger  supply 
than  usual  per  head  of  grain-consuming  livestock.    Flocks  and  herds  will 
still  he  helow  normal  hy  the  start  of  1937.' 

The  reports  on  hay  suggest  the  possihility  of  slightly  less  than  the 
usual  supply  per  head  of  livestock  hut  this  may  he  changed  hy  the  Soil 
Conservation  program. 

The  tendency  to  increase  acreage  is  rather  general.     But  it  is  most 
pronoionced  in  the  Plains  States.     About  two-thirds  of  the  total  acreage 
expansion  this  year  is  expected  to  be  in  the  Great  Plains.     That's  because 
the  drought  cut  down  acreage  harvested    last  year.    As  a  matter- of  fat, 
soil  moisture  is  still  seriously  lacking  in  large  areas  of  the  plains. 
So  there  is  still  considerable  uncertainty  as  to  the  acreage  of  crops  that 
will  finally  be  harvested  in  that  area. 

Now  a  look  at  regional  prospects, 

In  the  irrigated  areas  of  the  West  prospects  are  more  promising  as 
the  snow  on  the  mountains  leads  men  to  expect  a  good  supply  of  water  for 
use  the  coming  summer.     In  most  pf.irts  of  the  South  the  Crop  Reporting  Board 
effects  a  moderate  increase  in  crops  other  than  cotton  but  they  can't 
calculate  the  extent  of  the  increase  in  all  crops  because  they  collected 
no  information  on  prospective  plantings  of  cotton.     In  some  central  Corn 
Belt  States,  particularly  Missouri,  the  acreage  of  crops  was  reduced  last  year 
by  V7ct  weather  at  planting  time.     Pamers  in  that  area  novf  plan  to  put  in 
about  the  usual  acreage  but  much  less  than  the  usual  area,  was  plowed  last 
fall  and  less  than  the  usual  amount  of  field  work  has  been  done  this  spring 
so  further  wet  weather  might  prevent  them  from  ca.rrying  out  their  plans. 
In  the  Northeast  and  in  some  limited  areas  elsewhere  the  recent  tendency 
towards  an  increase  in  the  number  of  farms  in  operation  and  an  increase 
in  the  area  in  cultivation  appear  to  have  been  checked  by  the  improvement  in 
industrial  conditions;  and  in  some  local  areas  there  begin  to  be  signs  that 
the  movement  of  workers  back  to  the  factories  may  cause  a  slight  decrease 
in  the  acreage  of  intensive  crops  this  season. 
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A  radio  talk  "by  Morse  Salisbury,  Chief  of  Radio  Service,  broadcast 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  period,  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour,., 
Tuesdaj-,  iviarch  24,  1936,  Ids'-  TTivlAL  and  49  : other .  stations  affiliated  with 
the  National  Broadcasting  Company. 

. '    ,         — oOo — 

The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  has  issued  a  hrief  review  of 
the  supply  outlook  with  respect  to  feed  crops  and  livestock,  wheat,  flex^ 
and  toDacco  summarizing  the  results  that  may. "be  expected  if  growers  carry 
through  the  production  plans  they  reported  ahout  I/iarch  1,    The  intentions 
expressed  indicate  a  re  Jlenishment  of  supplies  of  feed  crops  not  much  in 
excess  of  the  prooable  requirements  of  the  livestock  on  farms,  possihilities 
of  a  return  to  an  export  hasis  for  wheat,  an  increase  in  flaxseed  production 
well  within  the  prohahle  needs  for  domestic  utilization,  ajid  a  to"bacco  pro- 
duction that  may  he  so  large  as  to  reduce  prices  materisJly  from  present 
levels.     Since  March  1,  the  date  of  reporting,  the  general  na,ture  of  the 
agricultural  program  under  the  Soil  Conservation  Act  has  been  announced, 
and  many  farmers  may  change  their  plans  for  the  season.     The  facts  as  they 
now  appear  in  light  of  the  March  1  report,  should  he  helpful  to  farmers  in 
making  decisions  before  planting  time,  // 

Tne  reports  on  farmers'  intentions  to  plant  are  not  forecasts  but  ,| 
a.re  interpretations  of  statements  by  individual  farmers  as  to  their  tenta-l  | 
tive  plans.    Thus  the  acreages  £\nd  outturns  indicant ed  by  the  report  are      !  c 
not  to  be  considered  as  forece.sts,  but  ra.ther  s.s  interpretations  of  \7ha,t  ^ 
might  be  expected  to  happen  if  farmers  were  to  carry  out  their  intentions 
and  if  average  yields  are  obtained. 
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The  acreage  of  feed  grains  for  harvest  next  fa.ll  v/ould  be  about 
avera-;;e,  if  farmers  should  carry  out  their  intentions  a.s  reported  by 
them  to  the  Department  on  March  1.     In  that  event  with  a,verage  grov/ing 
conditions,   the  total  1936-37  supply  of  feed  grains  would  be  nrach  larger 
than  the  1935-36  supply.     This  supply  of  feed  grains  would  provide  each 
unit  of  grain- consuming  livestock  and  poultry  on  farms  next  year  with  more 
than  the  average  supply;  feed  prices  would  average  below  those  for  1935-35, 
and  would  be  relatively  low  compared  with  livestock  prices.    This  would 
tend  to  encourage  a  further  expansion  in  production  of  livestock,  especia-lly 
hogs,  in  1937  and  to  increase  the  finishing  of  cattle  a.rd  the  production 
of  milk. 


The  acreage  of  spring  wheat  other  than  durum  for  harvest  in  1950  would 
be  18  percent  greater  than  la,st  year  ajid  durum  acreage  25  percent  greater  if 
fa.rmers  carry  out  their  intentions  to  plant  as  reported  to  the  Department  on 
March  1,    If  intentions  a,re  carried  out  and  a.verage  yields  obtained,  the 
production  of  spring  wheat  other  than  durum  v;ould  be  considerably  greater 
than  the  quantity  of  this  type  of  v/heat  usually  consumed  in  this  country,  and, 
with  the  winter  crop  in  prospect,  would  bring  domestic  wheat  prices  from  an 
import  to  an  export  basis. 


(ovor) 
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Lrrgely  as  a  result  o'f  tHe  'small  crops  in  eacii  of  the  last  3  years, 
domestic  prices,  "beginning  Tdth  the  1933  crop,  have  "been- SO;  to  30  cents  aoove 
a  level  at  lyhich  any  significant  volume'  could  he  exported.  ,  The-July  future 'at 
Kansas  Cit3^  is' cu.rrently  ahout  11  cents  under  the  May  future.    With  hard  winter 
wheat  commsjiding  suhsteiitial  premiums  this  season,  }10f  2  Hard  Winter  at  Kansas 
City  recently  a.veraging  ahout  11  cents  over 'the  May,  cash  prices  would  he  ex- 
pected to  make  greater  adjustments  than  futures.    If  average  yields  of  spring 
wheat  are  ohtained  this  year,  it  is  expected  that  the  adjustment  in  spring 
wheat  prices  will  he  even  greater  than  that  of  winter  wheat  since  spring 
wheat  prices  have  heen  high  enough  to  allow  imports  from  Canada, 

Toha'cco  groTTcrs  report  intentions,  as  of  March  1,  to  increase  acreage 
hy  10  percent  and  while  this  does  hot  necessarily  imply  an  equivalent  incree,se 
in  production,  it  does  signify  the  crop  to  he  produced , will  exceed  normal 
requirements.     The  effect  of  excessive  production  in  1935  was  to  replenish  not 
only  foreign  hut  domestic  stocks  ahd  the  situation  seems  to  call  for  a.  decrease 
in  acreage  in  1936  instead  of  an  increase. 
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A  radio  talk  "by  Morse  Salisbury,  chief,  Radio  Service,  broadcast 
Monday,  March  30,  1936,  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  period,  National 
Farm  and  Home  Hour,  "by  NBC  and  5I  associated  radio  stations. 

—  OOOOO—  <i.vc; 

I  must  cover  a  considerable  amount  of  ground  today  if  I  am  to  oring 
you  listeners  up  to  date  on  the  recent  items  of  farm  business  and  science  news 
issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

By  the  way,  I  had  hoped  to  present  Doctor  Boyd  of  the  East  Central 
States  division,  AAA.,  to  you  today  with  an  ex-olanation  giving  details  about 
the  soil  conservation  program  for  these  States,     Mr.  Finn  of  the  East  Central 
States  division  will  give  us  this  report  on  Thursday,    And  let  me  announce  now 
that  Secretary  Wallace  will  talk  with  us  tomorrow,   commenting  on  the  progress 
made  toward  putting  the  soil  conservation  program  into  effect,  and  upon  other 
matters  of  seasonal  interest  among  farm  people. 

Now,  returning  to  reports  of  Department  of  Agriculture  activities. 
The  AAA  during  the  past  week 'has  taken  two  actions  that  will  be  of  great  inter- 
est to  farmers  in  Colorado  and  in  the  peanut  belt.     The  first  action  was 
tentative  approval  of  a  new  marketing  agreement  for  handlers  of  fresh  peas 
and  cauliflower  grown  in  six  Colorado  odunties.     This  new  agreement  is  to 
replace  the  former  agreement  for  the  same  crops.     Like  the  former  agreements, 
the  purpose  of  the  new  one  is  to  lorevent  gluts  and  shortages  on  the  central 
markets  by  regulating  the  number  of  carlots  shinped  to  market  week  by  week, 
regulating  grades  and  sizes  allowed  to  go  to  market  and  administering  the 
whole  thing  by  a  board  of  men  representing  growers  and  handlers. 


The  second  AAA  action  was  the  offer,  for  the  month  of  April,  of 
another  program  for  diverting  peanuts  from  ot..er  uses  into ,  the  making  of  oil. 
The  aim  is  to  pay  farmers  and  millers  for  the  operation  of  making  some  66 
thousand  tons  of  peanuts  into  oil,  thus  relieving  pressure  on  the  markets  for 
peanuts  as  nuts.    Any  peanut  growers  or  millers  listening  can  get  the  details 
of  the  offer  from  the  AAA  headquarters  here.    They  are  too  technical  to  sum- 
marize on  this  program  which  reaches  the  entire  United  States  east  of  the 
106th  meridian. 

Well,  that's  that  on  operations  of  the  AAA  under  crop-diversion  and 
marketing  agreement  powers  of  the  original  Act  creating  it.     Before  we  leave 
the  topic  of  soil  conservation  and  related  activities,   I  think  I  should  give 
you  a  report  issued  last  Thursday  on  the  progress  made  in  the  shelterbelt 
program  administered  by  the  Forest  Service.     Here  it  is: 

Tree  planting  in  the  Plains  Shelterbelt  zone  is  progressing  at  a  rate 
of  from  J)0  to  35  miles  of  100-foot  strip  a  day,   the  Forest  Service  reports. 
These  strips  run  I6  acres  to  the  mile  and  are  not  continuous. 


(over) 


Planting  operations  are  under  -way  in  the  four  southern  States  of  the 
zone  —  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  and  Nehraska  —  and, will  move  northward  into 
the  Dakotas  as  the  planting  seaso.n  opens  in  Anril.     •■  ■ 

■  Land  for  planting  has  "been  donated  "by  the  farm  owners  under  voluntary- 
cooperative  agreements  with  the  Government.    Under  these  cooperative  agreements, 
land  owners  prepare  the  ground  for  planting  and  agree  to  fence  the  strips  for 
protection  against  livestock  damage.     They  also  agree  to  maintain  and  care  for 
the  plantations.     The  Government  coritrihutes  the  nursery  stock  and  the  lahor 
for  planting. 

Location  of  plantations  in  each  case  is  that  "best  adapted  to  protection 
of  farm  fields  and  "buildings  from  damaging  winds. 

More  than  ko  million  year-old  trees,  grown  "by  the  Forest  Service  in  20 
nurseries  leased  a  year  ago,  will  he  planted  during  the  current  season.  This 
will  total  1,U00  miles  of  strip  planting  in  the  six  States,  plus  7.000  acres  of 
farmstead  plantation  for  the  protection  of  farm  homes  and  "buildings.     Last  year' 
plantings  amounted  to  approximately  6,500,000  trees.     The  total  cost  to  the 
Government,   including  growing  the  stock  and  planting  the  trees  in  the  field, 
is  hetween  2  and  3  cents  a  tree.-    It  is  expected  that  future  costs,  with  the 
development  of  theproject,  can  "be  lowered  to  a"bout  1-1/2  cents  a  tree. 

So  much  for  the  shelter"belt  progress  report.     Now  here  are  a  couple 
of  notes  from  the  entomologists.     The  first  one  will  give  some  comfort  to  the 
folks  in  Georgia,  Texas,  and  elsewhere,  whose  livestock  have  suffered  from 
severe  screw  worm  attac'ks  in  recent  years. 

Winter  gave  southeastern  stockmen  a  hreak  "by  stopping  screw  worm 
activity  in  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  and  most  of  Georgia,  according  to 
Dr.  F.  G.  Bishopp.     Unusually  low  temperatures  greatly  reduced  numbers  of  screw 
worms.    Nevertheless,  Lr.  Bishopp  adds,  some  flies  remained  active  and  some 
animals  were  infested  all  winter,  notably  in  southern  Florida  and  in  a  few 
scattered  areas  in  Georgia. 

As  the  weather  becomes  warmer,  the  pest  will  multiply  and  spread. 
Unless  stockmen  apply  effective  preventive  measures  it  proralises  to  become  a 
serious  problem  again  in  the  southern  part  of  its  range  and  to  invade  the 
northern  areas. 

Frequent  examination  of  all  livestock  and  prompt  treatment  with  pine- 
tar  oil  of  every  scratch,  sore,  and  cut  is  an  effective  way  to  stop  multipli- 
cation of  the  pest.  Dr.  Bishopp  says.     Screw  worm  trouble,  he  points  out  also, 
is  bound  to  follow  shipment  of  livestock  from  infested  into  uninfested  areas 
unless  each  animal,  before  being  admitted,  is  carefully  scrutinized  and,  if 
necessary,  treated  with  pine  tar  oil. 

Now  here's  news  about  the  re-appearance  of  an  insect  that  is  found 
mainly  in  the  North. 
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This  is  the  year  for  one  of  the  largest  "broods  of  the  periodical 
cicada  —  popularly,  though  erroneously,  called  the  ly-year  locust  —  to 
appear  in  the  North,  and  for  a  smaller  trood  in  the  South.     Brood  X,  last 
seen  and  heard  in  1^19 ,  is  scheduled  to  come  out  from  its  long  life  underground 
the  last  of  May  over  its  usual  range  —  from  New  York  State  west  to  Missouri 
and  from  Michigan  to  northern  AlalDama  and  Georgia.     Brood  XXII,  which  has 
remained  in  its  subterranean  cells  for  I3  years,   is  due  in  Louisiana  and 
Mississippi  the  last  of  April  or  first  of  May. 

These  outbreaks  will  "be  harder  on  human  ear  drums  than  on  crops, 
according  to  Lee  A.  Strong,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quar- 
antine, 

From  the  time  it  was  first  seen  by  white  men,  the  periodical  cicada 
has  been  the  subject  of  more  misinformation  than  almost  any  other  North  Ameri- 
can insect.     Coming  from  northern  Europe,  where  locusts  ^ere  \inknown,  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  made  the  original  mistake  in  identifying  the  insects  that 
swarmed  suddenly  out  of  the  New  England  forests.     The  Puritans  assumed  they 
were  another  plague  of  Egypt  sent  as  a  punishment  for  sin. 

The  periodical  cicada,  however,   is  not  even  remotely  related  to  the 
insect  which,  under  the  name  of  locust,  still  destroys  grain  along  the  banks 
of  the  Nile,  as  well  as  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world,  and,  under  the  name 
of  grasshopper,  is  one. of  the  most  serious  grain  pests  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.     The  locust,  or  grasshopper,  with  strong  chewing  jaws,  breaks  off 
the  stems  of  the  succulent  young  grain  on  which  it  feeds,  and  soon  devastates 
a  field.     The  periodical  cicada  —  a  toothless  insect  --  sucks  its  food  from 
plants  without  seriously  harming  them. 

Finally  now  a  couple  of  farm  business  news  items  —  one  for  Cotton 
Belt  farmers;  one  for  Corn  Belt  farmers.     The  Cotton  Belt  report  is  on  a  means 
of  stopioing  loss.    Department  and  State  exnoeriraental  data  indicate  that  most 
cotton  growers  fail  to  get  the  full  worth  of  the  commercial  fertilizers  they 
buy  because  their  fertilizer  distributors  do  not  place  the  fertilizer  where 
it  will  do  the  most  good  to  the  crop. 

Many  experiments  have  shown  that  to  get  the  best  results  and  full 
value  from  modern  fertilizers  they  ought  to  be  placed  in  a  band  two  to  three 
inches  to  the  side  of  and  two  to  throe  inches  below  the  seed. 

Soils  differ  widely,  and  the  best  placement  of  a  fertilizer  in  a 
heavy  soil  may  vary  slightly  from  the  best  lolacement  in  a  light  soil,  just 
as  there  is  a  variation  in  analysis  of  the  cotton  fertilizers  best  adapted 
for  different  soils.     The  extension  workers  in  the  Cotton  Belt  know  the  results 
of  the  fertilizer  placement  tests  and  are  ready  to  supply  the  information  to 
help  farmers  get  full  value  for  their  fertilizer  dollars.     In  buying  a  new 
fertilizer  distributor  it  is  advisable  to  make  sure  that  it  will  put  the  fer- 
tilizer where  it  will  do  the  most  good  in  the  soil  in  v/hich  it  is  to  be  used. 
Sometimes  an  easy  adjustment  of  an  old  machine  will  make  it  do  better  work. 


(over) 


In  urging  cotton  plfeint'ers  'to^  follow  the  results  of  the  tests  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricuitu're.'em-ohasrzes  that.:.gBttlng- fu?ul  value 
from  the  fertilizer  dollar  is  ■  one- of'''t'he 'most  ■oractical  wayp  of  cutting  costs 
Of ' production.     The  hatter  stand  and  the  higger  yield  from  fertilizer  placed 
to  'the  hest  advantage'  represents  a  clear  gain  to  the  grower. 

■'Here's  our  "business  news  item  for  the.  Corn  Belt. 

Hog  slaughter  will  prohaoly  increase  30  to  35  percent  "between  now  and 
next  Septemher  as  compared  ivith'  the:  corresponding  period  a  year  ago,  according 
to  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  EcotiOraics.-.  •  Most  of  the  increas:e  is  expected 
after  May  Ist  when  marketings  of  fall  farrowed  pigs  will  get  under  way  in  large 
vo  lume , 

Demand  for  pork  products  may  increase  somewhat '"but  not  enough,  the 
Bureau  helieves,  to  offset  the  increased  supply.    The  seasonal  decline  in  hog 
prices  in  May  and  June,  therefore,   is  likely  to  he  greater  than  in  May  and 
June  1935 >  ^iid  prices  during  the  late  summer  may  not  advance  to  the  highest 
levels  reached  in  1935* 

The  Bureau  finds  that  the  relationship  of  hog  prices  to  corn  prices 
in  the  United  States  the  last  six  months  has  "been  "very  favorahle"  for  increased 
hog  production.     The  hog- corn  price  ratio  in  February  (19.3)  was  the  highest  in 
more  than  two  years. 

There  were  9  percent  more  hogs  on  fr^rms  at  the  beginning  of  this  year 
than  a  year  earlier.     Further  expansion  is  in  prospect  in  view  of  the  favora"ble 
hog- corn  price  ratio.    A  "considerable  increase"  is  likely  in  the  production 
this  year  compared  with  last. 

Discussing  world  hog  and  pork  prospects,  the  Bureau  says, an  increase 
in  hog  production  is  expected  in  Canada  this  year,  and  that  Hungary,  where  hog 
feeding  operations  have  been  relatively  large  in  recent  months,   is  exporting 
increased  quantities  of  lard. 


A  radio -talk  "by  I.orse  Salis"b-ary,  Chief  of  Radio  Service,  broadcast 
Tuesday,  April  21,  193^.        ^^"'•s  Department  of  Agriculture  period,  iTational 
Farm  and  Home  i'our,  "by  V/1,'1A1  and        other  stations  associated  v/ith  the 
ITational  Broadcasting  Corirpany, 

 oooOooo  

Tlie  national  agricultural  conservation  program  of  the  AAA  has  been 
further  developed  and  adapted  to  meet  regional  farm  problems  as  a  res^alt  of 
recommendations  by  state  committeemen,  II.  R.  Tolley,  Acting  Administrator, 
announced  Saturday  (April  IS). 

Producers  v/ho  may  fall  short  of  the  minimum  acreages  in  soil  conserving 
crops  necessary  for  full  payments  still  may  qualify  to  receive  partial  vay- 
m.ents.     Jor  details  see  your  county  agent  or  community  conxni  tteemen. 

The  program  enables  farmers  wif    nave  a  lai'ge  soil  conserving  acreage  and 
a  moderate  or  small  soil  depleting  base  acreage  to  qu.ality  for  the  Class  II  or 
soil-building  payments  witl-out  reducing  their  soil  depleting  acreage. 

A  change  in  the  classification  of  crops  will  enable  truck  farmers  and 
other  producers  who  take  advantage  of  the  i.iodif ication  to  qu.ality  for  additional 
soil  building  allowances.     Acreage  planted  to  v/inter  cover  crops  and  green 
manure  crops  after  it  has  been  in  vegetable  crops  will  be  classified  as  "soil 
conserving  if  it  is  turned  under  as  green  manure  betv/een  Ja.nv.s.rj  1,  1936,  and 
October  1,  193S.     The  cover  crops  and  green  man-ure  crops,  -  ho\^ ever ,  mas  t  have 
been  growing  at  least  two  months. 

Crops  heretofore  designated  as  soil  building  and  soil  conserving  will  be 
classified  in  one  group  called  soil  conserving  in  the  future. 

The  definition  of  crop  land,   or  land  which  will  be  classified  as  soil 
depleting  or  soil  conserving  for  the  purposes. of  the  program,  has  been  broad- 
ened to  include  orchards  or  vineyards  planted  betv/een  January  1,  1930  and 
January  1,  193^,  but  w/xich  had  not  reached  bearing  age  up  to  January  1,  1936. 

'Vith  this  exception,   crop  land  is  land  from  whicli  any  crop  other  than 
wild  hay  v/as  ha.rvested  in  the  period  from  January  1,   1930,   to  January  1,  193^. 

The  revision  which  classifies  the  orchards  and  vineyards  as  crop  land 
will  a.fford  fruit  grov/ers  of  the  Ilortheast,  Pacific  Coast  and  other  regions  an 
opportunity  to  qualify  for  Class  II  or  soil  building  payments. 

Tiie  division  of  payments  in  the  last  Central  Region  between  landlord 
and  tenant  has  been  modified  so  that  16  2/3  percent  of  the  payment  will  go  to 
the  person  furnishing  the  land;  16  2/3  percent  to  the  person  flemishing  the 
workstock  and  tools,  with  06  2/3  percent  to  be  divided  in  the  sam.e  "ioroportion 
as  the  crop  or  the  proceeds  from  crops  on  which  Class  I  payments  are  made, 
are  dEvided, 


( over) 


The  division  previo-usly  established  provided,  for  a    division  between 
landlord  and  tenant  as  each,  shares  in  tlie  principal  soil  depleting  crop  or  its 
proceeds. 

In  this  region,  as  in  others,  however,  a  change  may  be  raade  in  the 
division  of  peymcnts  agreed  upon  if  rccomiviended  by  the  state  agricultr^ral 
conservation  committee  and  aoproved  by  the  Secretary  of  .Agriculture. 

One  inportant  provision  of  the  program  gives  the  Secretary  the  authority 
to  withhold  payments  from  any  producer,-  who,  while  teclinically  eligible  for 
grants,  had  adopted  practices  which  tend  to  defeat  the  aims  of  the  program. 
This  authority  probably  will  be  used  in  only  a  few  cases,    V/ithout  such  a 
provision,  ho'vever,  some  producers  in  certain  areas  might  make  it  a  practice  to 
keep  or  increase  their  average  acreage  of  the  more  intensive  soil  depleting 
crops  and  shift  only  those  crops  y/hich,  while  classified  as  soil  depleting,  were 
in  reality  much  less  injurious  to  the  soil  than  the  crops  that  remained  in 
cultivation,  ■ 

Since  flax  is  an  import  crop,  the  MA  soil  conservation  program  will  not 
encourage  shifting  of  lands  out  of  flax  production. 

Payments  to  flax  producers  of  20  cents  a  bushel  on  the  normal  yield  on 
their  flaa  acreage  allotments  will  be  conditioned  upon  their  having  one  acre 
of  soil-conserving  crops  for  each  ^  acres  of  flax.     These  payments  will  be  made 
on  flax  acreage  up  to  a  total  for  the  United  States  which,  with  normal  yields, 
V7ili  produce  19  million  bushels  of  flax.     This  is  the  IC-y ear  average  production 
for  the  years  1923-32.      Altaough  payments  are  based  on  the  IC-year  average  - 
production,  this  does  not  limit  the  amount  of  flax  which  may  be  produced,  but 
only  establishes  a  budget  limitation  within  which  payments  can  be  made. 
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A  radio  talk  Toy  Morse  Salisbury,  Chief  of  Radio  Service,  broadcast  VJed- 
nesday,  Aoril  ?-2,  193'^.         ^^^e  Departu'^ent  of  Agriculture  period,  National  Farm 
and  Ilome  Tour,  by  171/iAL  and  ^-9  other  stations  associated  with  tlie  ITational 
Broadcasting-  Companj''. 


)(( sjc     s)(  s)s 


A  fev/  annou-n cements  to  start  the  Department  of  Agriciltiire  period  today. 
7irst,  nevvs  for  -poul tryr.ien  about  progress  on  the  iJational  Poultry  Improvement 
Plan  which  Dr.  Jull  and  i/ir .  Z'l^bro  explained  to  you  last  month. 


Thirty  four  states  are  nov/  taking  part  in  the  national  Poultry  Im-orovement 
Plan,  according  to  Berley  Winton,  senior  coordinator  of  the  -olan.     Thirty  states 
are  cooperating  in  one  or  more  phases  of  both  the  breeding  program  and  the 
pulloruin-disease-control  ;orograjn.     Two  states,  ITew  Jersey  and  'Jashington,  have 
hatcherymen  or  breeders  qualified  in  all  of  the  five  breeding  stages  and  the 
three  p^illorur.i-control  stages.     The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  for 
di stribu-tion  a  tabulation  showing  the  particular  phn.ses  of  the  plan  in  v/hich  each 
state  is  participating,   and  the  na^ae  and  address  of  txie  representative  or  official 
state  agency  charged  with  administering  the  plan.     Anyone  who  does  not  have  this 
address  for  his  ov/n  state,  and  who  is  interested  in  learning  the  nam.es  and 
addresses  of  hatcherymen  and  breeders  who  are  talcing  part  in  the  Plan,  may 
obtain  such  information  by  writing  his  state  college  of  agricmltui'e  or  state 
department  of  agriculture. 


Nov/,   outlook  information  for  hog  raisers  


A  moderate  increase  in  Unit  ed  States  exports  of  hog  products  is  in  prospect 
dijring  the  remainder  of  193^  0^  "the  basis  of  larger  domestic  hog  slaugiiter  and 
concessions  obtained  in  foreign  trade  agreements,  notably  with  Cuba.,  according 
to  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics'   current  report  on  world  hog  and  pork 
prospects. 

Ti?r^c  years  ago  the  United  States  sup-olied  G-reat  Britain  91  percent  of  her 
lard  imports.     The  proportion  since  last  October  has  been  only  33  percent,  the 
decrease  being  attributed  to  reduced  hog  production  in  the  United  States 
resulting  from  the  193^  drought.     Iliis  figure  may  be  raised,  it  is  suggested, 
with  increase  in  United  States  production. 


G-reat  Britain  has  been  restricting  iinports  of  bacon  and  hajii  in  recent  years 
in  an  effort  to  aid  British  pig  producers.     Ac  the  result  of  this  program,  there 
were  at  the  end  of  1935 1  ^6  percent  more  hogs  in  England  and  ^TaleS  than  in 
early  1933»  when  the  import  restrictions  went  into  effect. 

In  Germany  there  are  5  percent  more  hogs  than  at  this  time  a  year  ago  with 
increases  reported  in  nearly  all  classes. 

In  view  of  increased  marketings,  a  downtrend  in  hog  orices  through  June 

in  the  United  States  is  probable,  says  the  report.     3ij.t  as  supplies  of  hogs  for 

slaughter  are  seasonally  reduced  in  late  s"aiT.aier,  prices  may  advance,  depending 

somewhat  upon  changes  in  consumer  dc.and  and  changes  in  s\:ipplies  of  other 
livestock. 


(over) 
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Finallv,   a  nev/s  note  for  4- H  Club  members.... 

nearly  one  million  rural  boys,  and  girls  are  now  enrolled  in  k-ll  clubs 
as  sliown        tiie  tentative  figares  recently  compiled  for  1935  >   says  Dr.  C.  W. 
"iarburton,  director  of  extension  v/ork,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricultxire .  Tlie 
agents  reported  an  enrollment  of  997^^57  club  members  in  the  United  States, 
Hav/aii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  Alaska,  according  to  the  tentative  figures.     This  is 
SI, 395  iiiore  members  than  in  193^+       about  a  9  percent  increase, 
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FARM  BUSINESS 'Al^D  SCIEIICE  NEV/S 


A  radio  talk  "by  Llorse  Sa.lis"bur,y ,  Cliief  of  Radio  Service,  "broadcast 
Tuesday,  April  28,  1936,   in  the  Departinent  of  Agriculture  period,  National 
Farm  and  Home  Hour,  "by  V/IvLAL  and  49  other  stations  affiliated  with  the 
National  Broadcasting  Compariy. 


The  Agricultural  Adjustr.ent  Adjnini stration  Sa-turday  announced 
approval  of  a  list  of  soil  huilding  practices  on  which  cooperating  pro- 
ducers in  the  Southern  region  can  receive  Class  II,  or  soil  iDuilding  pay- 
ments, under  the  Agricultural  Conservation  Program. 

H.  R.  Tollej'-,  acting  administrator,   said  the  list  V70uld  apply 
uniformly  over  the  Southern  Region,  and  that  special  soil  conserving  prac- 
tices have  oeen  approved  for  sections  of  Western  Texas  and  Oklahoma  where 
wind  erosion  due  to  lack  of  moisture  is  an  important  problem.     In  addition, 
contour  listing  or  furrowing,  was  approved  as  a  special  soil  "building  prac- 
tice for  these  two  states.     The  special  soil  conser\''ing  practices,  if 
carried  out  on  soil  depleting  "base  acreage,  will  qualify  for  Class  I,  or 
Soil  Conserving  payments,  t'md  v;ill  increase  the  soil  "building  allowance. 

The  co'onties  in  Texas  and  Oklahoma,  v/here  the  special  soil  conserving 
practices  and  soil- "building  practice  will  apply  will  "be  designated  "by  the 
State  Agricultural  Conservation  Committees  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agricult'ore . 

The  practices  approved  followed  the  recommendations  of  the  State 
committees  and  the  Land  Grant  Colleges.     Their  value  has  "been  demonstrated 
by  actual  teste  at  state  and  federal  experiment  stations. 

C"ally  A.  Co"bb,  Director  of  the  Southern  Region,  said  the  rates  of 
payment  for  the  approved  soil-"building  pra.ctices  would  "be  insufficient  to 
cover  the  total  cost  of  putting  them  into  effect  "bat  that  an  effort  had 
"been  made  to  select  a  figure  which  would  induce  farmers  to  put  the  practices 
into  effect  in  1936. 

Mr.  Co"b"b  said  that  he  felt  that  the  list  of  practices  covered  most 
of  the  recommendations  made  "by  the  various  state  committees.    Hovrever,  should 
later  developments  indicate  the  need  for  changes  the  list  might  "be  extended 
to  include  other  practices  vfhich  may  apply  generally  or  to  a  particular  area. 

The  Southern  area  includes  the  states  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Florida,  Ala'bama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana.,  Arkansas,  Oklahoma  and  Texas. 

Lists  of  soil  "building  practices  which  will  qualify  farmers  for  pay- 
ments under  the  1935  Agricultural  Conser^/ation  program  have  "been  issued  in 
each  of  the  nine  states  in  the  northeast  region,  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration  announced  yesterday.     The  state  schedules  also  included  rates 
of  payment . 


— ooOOoo — 
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practices  and  rates  for  each,  state  were  recommended  "by  the  State 
Agricultural  Conservation  Committee  and  approved  "by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture . 

The  states  in  the  northeast  region  are  Maine,  ITew  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
Ehode  Islajid,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  ITew  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Penn- 
sylvania.    Specific  practices  vary  between  states,   since  each  list  was 
dravm  up  to  conform  to  good  farming  standards  for  particular  areas.  General 
practices  coirmion  to  all  states  are  liming  and  adding  potash  and  phosphorus 
to  established  pasture,  new  seedings  of  grasses  and  legumes,  and  planting 
forest  trees. 

Each  state  list  contains  a  variety  of  specific  practices,  from  which 
a  farmer  may  choose  those  which  fit  his  farm.    The  rates  per  acre  vary  from 
one  dollar  to  several  dollars,  depending  on  the  cost  of  the  practice  used. 
In  general  the  rates  represent  half  to  three  quarters  of  the  cash  cost  per 
acre  . 

Payments  will  he  made  as  soon  a,s  possible  after  county  committees 
have  checked  up  on  the  soil  building  practices  actually  used  this  year  by 
farmers  who  file  applica.tions  for  payments. 

The  payments  for  soil  building  practices  are  known  as  Class  II  pay- 
ments under  the  1936  conservation  program.     Class  I  payments  are  made  for 
diverting  acreage  from  soil  depleting  crops  to  soil- conserving  crops. 
Class  II  pajnnents  will  be  made  for  soil  building  -practices  on  either  diverted 
acreage  or  on  other  crop  land  or  pasture. 

H.  R.  Tolley,  Acting  Administrator  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act,  todaj'"  pointed  out  that  regardless  of  rates  per  acre,  there  is  a  top 
limit  to  the  total  soil  building  payment  that  may  be  made  on  any  one  farm. 
That  top  limit,  or  soil-building  allowance,  is  equal  to  $1  for  every  acre 
the  farm  has  in  soil  conserving  crops  this  year. 

Ihgeneral,  he  said,   the  rates  of  pajnnent  represent  part  of  the  cash 
outlay  farmers  make  to  improve  their  land.     "The  idea  of  the  national  pro- 
gram, "  he  said,   "is  to  encourage  good  use  of  land  loy  sharing  the  expense 
of  the  farming  methods  best  suited  to  each  region.     The  soil  building 
practices  recommended  by  the  State  Committees  were  dra^OTi  up  with  the  same 
idea  in  mind. 

"In  order  to  receive  pajanent  a  farmer  is  required  to  carry  out  the 
practices  in  accordance  with  sound  farming  methods.  Not  all  of  the  prac- 
tices are  suitable  for  adoption  on  all  farms  in  the  state.  Requirements 
are  different  for  different  soils  and  at  different  times  of  the  year,  and 
alternatives  have  been  set  up  so  that  each  farmer  can  choose  the  one  best 
suited  to  his  particular  case." 


FABM  BUSIiESS  AED  SCI.MCE  NEWS 


A  radio  talk  ty  Morse  Salisbury,   chief  of  Radio  Service,  broadcast 
Thursday,  April  30,  I936,  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  period  of  the 
Nati  oPxal  Farm  and  Horae  Hour. 

— ooOoo — 

The  acreage  which  sugar  beet  and  sugs-'cane  -oroducers  will  need  to  have 
in  soil  conserving  crops  in  order  to  qualify  for  sugar  payments  under  the  193^ 
agricultural  conservation  program  has  been  set  at  Uo  TDercent  of  the  acreage  in 
sugar  crops,  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Adm:' istration  announced  today. 

Under  the  program  a  producer  who  has  10  acres  in  sugar  beets  or  sugar- 
cane would  need  to  have  at  least  k  acres  in  soil  conserving  crops. 

Sugar  beet  and  sugarcane  farmers  ma:/  get  further  information  on  the 
operation  of  the  program  as  it  applies  to  them,  at  either  community  meetings, 
or  if  they  have  already  been  held,  from  their  community  or  county  coamitteemen, 
or  from  their  county  agent. 

The  provisions  -oertaining  to  sugar  are  a  Dart  of  the  general  agricultural 
conservation  program  and  coordinate  with  the  sugar  marketing  quotas  established 
under  the  Jones-Costigan  Act.     Adjustment  Adminis-tration  officials  emphasized 
that  the  provisions  pertaining  to  sugar  crops  are  a.n  integral  part  of  the  general 
agricultural  conservation  program  and  r{o  not  constitute  a  separate  program. 

Typical  Examples 

The  operation  of  the  program  may  be  illustrated  by  taking  the  example  of 
100  acres  of  crop  land  on  a  typical  sugar  beet  farm  in  Colorado,  the  leading 
sugar  beet  state.     The  base  acreage  in  soil  depleting  crops  on  this  acreage  would 
be,  tynically,  26  acres  in  sugar  beets,  Uc  acres  in  other  soil  depleting  crops, 
and  3^  acres  in  soil  conserving  crops.     This  gives  a  total  soil  depleting  base 
acreage  for  the  farm  of  66  acres  (26  acres  of  sugar  beets  and  ^0  acres  of  other 
soil  depleting  crops). 

In  order  for  the  farmer  to  receive  the  maximum  payments,   it  would  be 
necessary  for  him  to  have  an  acreage  of  soil  conserving  crops  equal  to  at  least 
ho  percent  of  his  beet  acreage.     He  could  also  receive  a  soil  conserving  or 
Class  I  payment  for  planting  as  much  as  I5  r  -cent  of  his  other  soil  depleting 
base  acreage  to  soil  conserving  crops.     As  h±s  base  of  these  other  soil  deplet- 
ing crops  is  he  acres,  he  could  plant  I5  percent  of  hO  acres,   or  6  acres  of 
this  to  soil  conserving  crops. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  payment  for  acreage  planted  to  soil  conserving 
CT(^X>s  in  connection  with  sugar  beets  will  be  approximately  $11.50  an  acre  for 
Colorado,  and  that  the  soil  conserving  payment  for  acreage  diverted  from  general 
soil  depleting  crops  planted  to  soil  conserving  crops  in  a  typical  Colorado 
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county  would  "be  about  $S.50  an  acre.     Both  of  these  rates  are  assumed  for  the 
purpose  of  this  example.     In  addition  the  producer  could  earn  a  raaxiraura  allow- 
ance of  $Uo  for  soil  "building  practices,  if  he  put  these  into  effect.    He  would 
be  entitled  to  as  much  as  $Uo  because  he  would  have  Uo  acres  (his  original  3^ 
acres  plus  the  6  acres  he  planted  this  year)  in  soil  conserving  crops  and  this 
allowance  is  the  nujnber  of  acres  in  these  crops  multiplied  by  $1. 

On  the  basis  of  these  rates  and  maximum  performance,  the  farmer  could 
receive  payments  as  follows: 

10. U  acres  in  soil  conserving  crops  in 
connection  with  26  acres  of  sugar 

beets  at  $11.50  an  acre  $119. 60 

6      acres  of  former  soil  depleting  acreage 
planted  to  soil  conserving  crops  at 

$8.50  an  acre  *  51.00 

Soil  building  allowance  (Uo  acres 
times  $1,  if  earned  by  adopting 

approved  soil  building  practices)  Uo.oo 
TOTAL  $210.60 


•  INES'g'^-TO-SC lEiTCE  NEIS 

A  radio  talk  by  Morse  Salisbury,   chief  of  Radio  Service,  delivered  in 
the  Department  TDoriod  of  the  National  Ferm  and  Home  Hour,  Monday,  May  k,  193^, 
and  broadcast  by  H3C  and  a  network  of  5C  associated  radio  stations. 

— ooOoo — 

The  soil-building  -oractices  which  will  qualify  producers  in  the  East 
Central  region  for  soil-building  -nayments  under  the  I936  Agricultural  Conser- 
vation program,  were  announced  today  by  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Adminis- 
tration. 

J.  B.  Hutson,  director  of  the  East  Central  region,  said  the  -Dractices 
will  a-oi?ly  uniformly  over  the  area,  except  for  a  variation  in  rates  for  the 
apr)lication  of  ground  limestone  because  of  variations  in  costs  of  the  material 
in  different  States. 

The  practices  aioproved  follow  the  recommendations  of  the  State  Committees 
and  the  Land  Grant  Colleges.    Their  value  has  been  demonstrated  by  actual  tests 
at  State  and  Federal  experiment  stations  and  by  use  on  many  farms  in  the  States. 
Should  later  developments  indicate  the  need  for  change,  the  list  may  be  extended 
to  include  other  r)ractices. 

Although  the  rates  of  payment  for  the  a^oproved  soil-building  practices 
will  not  cover  the  total  cost  of  putting  them  into  effect,  Mr.  Hutson  pointed 
out  that  they  will  go  far  toward  meeting  these  costs  and  should  induce  farmers 
to  put  the  practices  into  effect  in  13J)G. 

■The  soil-building  payment  is  in  addition  to  the  soil-conserving  payment 
which  will  be  made  to  farmers  who  plant  a  part  of  their  soil-depleting  base  to 
soil-conserving  crops. 

There  is  a  soil-building  allowance,  or  top  limit  for  the  soil-building 
payment,  which  is  calculated  for  any  farm  by  multiplying  by  $1  the  number  of 
acres  of  soil-conserving  crops  on  the  farm  in  I936,  except  that  if  this  acreage 
is  less  than  10  acres  the  soil-building  allowance  is  $10. 

The  East  Central  region  includes  Delaware,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  North 
Carolina,  Tennessee,  Virginia  and  West  Virginia. 

The  following  rates  of  payment  loer  acre  are  provided  for  seeding  any 
of  the  specified  legumes  between  January  1,  I936  and  October  3I,  I936,  with 
or  without  a  nurse  crop,  either  alone  or  in  connection  with  perennial  grasses, 
■orovided  that  such  seeding  is  at  a  normal  rate  per  acre  for  the  locality: 

(1)  For  alfalfa,   sericea  or  kudzu,   the  rate  is  $2.00  per  acre. 

(2)  For  red  or  raamnoth  clover,  the  rate  is  $1.50  per  acre. 

(3)  For  alsike,  sweet,  white,  bur  or  crimson  clover;  Austrian 
winter  peas,  vetch,  annual  lesnedeza  or  crotalaria,  the 
rate  is  $1.00  per  acre. 
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In  case        a  legume  mixture  is  used,  the  rate  of  payment  will  depend  upon  the 
kind  of  legumes  in  the  mix'cuie.  ' 

The  following  rates  are  provided  for  plowing  or  discing  under  any  of  the 
specified  crops  as  green  manure  after  the  crop  has  attained  at  least  two  months' 
growth:  ■  ■      •  ■  . 

(1)  For  soyheans,  velvet  heans,   cowpeas ,  sweet  clover,  lesTDedeza 
or  crotalaria,  plowed  or  disced  under  "between  June  1,  193^ 
and  October         193°,  the  rate  is  $1.50-  per  acre. 

(2)  For  crimson  clover,  AustriSiT'-^iSs ,  or  vetch  plowed  or  disced 
■under,  "between  March  1,  193^'.  and  June  1,  193^,  the  rate  is 
$1.50  per  acre. 

(3)  For  rye,  "barley,  wheat,  Italian  rye  grass,  winter  oats  or 
mixtures  of  thes.e  plowed  or  disced  under,  "between  March  1, 
1936'  and  June  1,  IS'^S,  the  rate  is  $1.00  per  acre. 

(h)    For  Sudan  grass,  millet,  sorghum,  or  sowed  corn  plowed  or 
disced  under,  "betvireen  March  1,  193^         June  1,  1936> 
rate  is  $1.00  per  acre. 

For  planting  forest  trees  in  193^  on  crop  land  or  non-crop  pasture  land, 
between  January  1,  193^  and  Octo'ber  3I,  I936,  the  rate  is  $5-00  per  acre. 

The  rate  of  payment  per  acre  for  appljring  lime  depends  upon  the  form  in 
which  it  is  applied  and  upon  the  quantity  of  the  material  used.     The  rate  for 
applying  ground  limestone  is  the  equivalent  of  $1.U0  per  ton  in  Kentucky,  Ten- 
nessee, "Virginia  and  West  Virginia;  and  $2.00  per  ton  in  Delaware,  Maryland, 
and  North  Carolina.     Payment  ^'■'ill  "be  made  for  applj'-ing  as  much  as  two  tons  per 
acre. 

The  rate  of  payment  per  acre  for  applying  superphosphate  depends  upon 
the  quantity  and  analysis  of  superphosphate  applied.     For  applying  16  percent 
superphosphate  "between  January  1,  I936  and  October  3I,  193^,  on  land  used  for 
the  production  of  any  soil-conserving  crop  or  on  which  any  of  the  above  legume 
or  green  manure'  crops  is  seeded,  the  rate  is  equivalent  to  50  cents  per  100 
pounds.     Payment  will  be  made  for  applying  as  much  as  ^00  pounds  per  acre. 

For  terracing  crop  land  between  January  1,  193^  and  October  Jjl,  193^' 
with  properly  constructed  terrace  sufficient  to  give  adequate  protection 
against  erosion,  the  payment  is  Uo  cents  per  100  feet  of  such  terrace  up  to 
a  total  payment  per  acre  not  to  exceed  $2.00. 


FABI\i  BUSINESS  kW  SCIEliM  MEL^S 


A  radio  talk  "by  Morse  Salislsury,.  chief  of  Radio  Sewice,  delivered^  ( 
in  the  Department  period  of  the  Hational  Farm  and  Home  Hour,  Tuesday, 
May  5,  1936,  and  "broadcast  "by  NBC  and  a  network  of  50  associated  radio 
stations. 


— ooOOoo — 


Many  items  of  "business  and  science  news  to  report  today  to  the 
different  groups  of  farm  people  in  this  audience.     Num'ber  one; 

A  marketing  program  for  the  Florida  citrus  industry  will  go  into 
effect  Friday,  May  8,  1936,  at  12:01  a.m.,   the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration  announced  today.     The  marketing  agreement  was  given  tentative 
approval  "by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Henry  A.  TTallace  early  in  March.  It 
now  has  "been  signed  by  handlers  who  shipped  more  than  50  percent  of  the 
oranges,  grapefruit  and  tangerines  shipped  during  the  1934-35  season  and 
has  "been  given  final  approval. 

Secretary  Wallace  also  issued  an  order  em"bodying  the  terms  of  the 
agreement,  after  determining  that  grov/ers  who  produced  more  than  two  thirds 
of  the  Florida  citrus  fruit  shipped  to  markets  during  the  1934-35  season 
favored  the  issuance  of  such  an  order.     The  sentiment  of  the  growers  was 
ascertained  by  votes  at  a  series  of  meetings  conducted  during  March  by  the 
Florida  Extension  Service. 


The  marketing  agreement  and  order  are  designed  to  adjustment  s"nipment 
of  Florida  oranges,  grapefruit,  and  tangerines  more  nearly  in  accordance  v/it! 
demand  conditions,  so  that  returns  to  growers  may  be  increased.  Important 
provisions  of  the  agreement  and  order  are  regulation  of  the  quantity  of 
frait  shipped,  limitation  of  shipments  by  size  and  grade,  and  establishment 
of  a  control  committee  to  administer  the  program. 

The  eleven  members  of  the  Florida  Citrus  Commission  will  constitute 
the  control  committee  for  the  program.     The  tc-rms  of  the  program  apply  to 
all  growers  and  handlers  in  the  State.     The  agreement  and  order  will  be  in 
effect  until  midnight,  July  31,   1937,  unless  termination  is  requested 
earlier  by  a  suffieiont  majority  of  growers  and  h.?ndlers. 

Under  the  terras  of  the  marketing  agreement  program  shipments  of 
oranges,  grapefruit,'  and  tangerines  grown  in  the  State  of  Florida  which 
are  moved  in  interstate  commerce  and  to  Canada  can  be  regulated  during 
weekly  periods  so  as  to  prevent  excessive  supplies  in  the  markets  from 
depressing  prices. 

That's  that  for  the  Florida  citras  growers.     Here's  business  news 
for  another  group  of  farmers        rye  grovrers: 

The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  has  announced  that  payment 
will  be  made  to  rye  producers  who  had  applied  for  contracts  and  who,  "o:-:c-.'e 
January  6,  1936,  had  in  good  faith  made  adjustments  in  acreage  and  otLorvriso 
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complied  with  the  requirements  of  the  rye  adjustment  program  inaugurated 
October  16,  1935., 

Payments  are  to  be  made  on  the  basis  of  35  cents  a  bushel  on  each 
farmer's  allotment.     It  is  estimated  that  the  total  payments  under  the  plan 
will  not  exceed  $350,000,  and  that  about  10,000  farmers  will  be  eligible 
for  paymentsr 

Bye  groY/ers  who  seeded  before  January  6,  193  6,  not  less  than  54  percent 
and  not  more  than  75  percent  of  their  base  rye  acreage  for  1936,  will  be 
entitled  to  full  payment  on  their  allotments  at  the  rate  of  35  cents  a  bushel. 
The  allotments  are  30  percent  of  the  producer's  average  annual  production 
in  the  base  period.    Producers'  payments  will  be  proportionately  less  than 
full  payment,   if  they  seeded  for  1936  less  than  54  percent,  or  more  than 
75  percent  and  less  than  100  percent,  of  their  base  rye  acreage. 

.  A  business  note  for  wheat  growers: 

World  wheat  supplies  for  the  crop  year  beginning  July  1  seem  likely 
to  be  about  the  same  as  for  the  current  year,  according  to  a  report  of 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  appraising  the  prospects  in  late 
April.     World  stocks  have  decreased  and  estimates  indicate  a  decline  in 
European  acreage  of  4  percent.     But  these  decreases  may  be  offset  by  an 
increase  in  Soviet  Bussian,  and  by  a  return  to  more  normal  yields  in  North 
America  and  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  where  yields  last  season  were 
extremely  small. 

Another  business  note  for  middle  Missouri  Valley  stockmen: 

■Approximately  $150,000  will  be  refunded  to  farmers  and  country 
buyers  served  the  last  two  years  by  the  St.  Joseph  Stock  Yards  Company, 
of  Missouri.     This  is  one  result  of  the  recent  decision  by  the  Supreme 
Court  upholding  the  action  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  fixing 
lower  rates  to  be  charged  by  the  company.     Before  appealing  to  the  Supreme 
Court  the  company  lost  the  suit  it  brought  in  the  Federal  Court  of  the 
Western  District  of  Missouri  to  restrain  the  Secretary  from  enforcing 
the  rate  order. 

The  money,   representing  the  difference  betY/een  the  rates  charged 
and  the  lower  rates  ordered  by  the  Secretary  in  May,  1934,  was  impounded 
by  the  Federal  Court  after  the  stock  yards  company  asked  a  restraining 
order. 

A  science  note  for  cotton  ginners  and  grovrors: 

During  the  few  minutes  required  to  gin  a  bale  of  cotton,  a  farmer's 
profits  may  be  cut  if  the  ginner  does  not  use  the  best  methods  and  practices. 
And  until  most  growers  demand  quality  instead  of  quantity  ginning,  say 
engineers  of  the  U.   S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  quality  of  the  American 
cotton  crop  Yd  11  continue  to  average  lower  than  it  should. 

Charles  A.  Bennett  and  F.  L.  Gerdes  of  the  federal  laboratories  at 
Stoneville,  Mississippi,  have  been  studying  ginning  processes,  including 
saw  speeds  and  seed  roll  densities,  and  their  effects  on  quality  of  lint. 
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They  found  that  changes  in  seed  roll  densities  caused  by  changes  in  rates 
of  feeding  seed  cotton  to  gin  staTids  have  more  effect  on  the  quality  of 
the  ginned  lint  and  the  mechanical  operation  of  the  gin  stands  than  do 
moderate  changes  in  saw  speeds.     The  grade  of  cottons  ginned  with  tight 
I  seed  rolls,  was  somewhat  lov/er  and  the  staple  slightly  shorter  than  for 

cottons  ginned  with  loose  rolls.     The  reduction  in  the  value  of  the  lint 
from  ginning  with  tight  rather  than  loose  rolls  hecarae  greater  in  moister 
cotton  and  in  the  longer  staple  cottons. 

Detailed  information  and  many  tables  and  charts  covering  the  series 
of  studies  are  included  in  Technical  Bulletin  503,  Effects  of  Gin-Saw  Speed 
and  Seed-Roll  Density  on  Quality  of  Cotton  Lint  and  Operation  of  Gin  Stands, 
just  issued  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.     Copies  may  be  had  from 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  TTashington,  D.  C.  ,  at  ten  cents  each. 

Finally  a  business  and  science  note  for  everyone  who  uses  the 
highways : 

Special  funds  now  available  for  repairing  flood  damage  to  roads 
and  bridges  on  the  Federal-aid  system  are  estimated  to  be  sufficient  to 
pay  half  the  cost  of  restoring  with  modern  str^actures  most  of  the  bridges 
on  the  system  destroyed  in  the  recent  extraordinary  floods.     Thomas  H. 
MacDonald,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  made  this  estimate  at  a 
recent  transportation  conference  at  the  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce.  These 
special  fimds  amount  to  more  than  $7,000,000  of  the  $10,000,000  authorized 
by  the  Hayden-Cartwright  Act  of  1934.    Federal  participation  is  limited 
to  half  the  cost. 

Mr.  MacDonald  said,     "TThen  such  floods  occur,  almost  without  exception 
it  is  the  old-time  structures  that  are  seriously  damaged  or  totally  destroyed. 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  loss  of  the  facility  to  the  community  is  not 
serious  or  the  replacement  costly,  but  that  modern  design  is  producing 
bridges  that  do  withstand  extraordinary  floods.     This  is  true,  in  a  broad 
way,  of  modern  high  type  road  construction." 

The  chief  of  the  Federal  roads  bureau  said  that  the  flood  damage, 
although  spectacular,  caused  much  less  loss  than  did  the  deterioration 
over  many  miles  of  pavement  and  wide  areas  caused  by  the  severe  winter. 

In  discussing  this  damage  and  policies  in  highway  administration 
Mr.  MacDonald  said: 

"There  is,   and  has  been,  a  tremendous  pressure  upon  public  officials 
for  surfacing  for  motor  vehicles,  a  larger  and  larger  mileage  of  our  public 
highv.'ays.    This  pressure  has  resulted  in  a  large  relative  and  actual 
increase  in  the  mileage  of  the  so-called  low-t^^-pe  roadways.     This  statement 
is  not  intended  to  be  critical,  except  to  the  extent  that  the  design  and 
cost  of  these  low-cost  roads  have  been  forced  below  reasonably  economical 
standards.     The  danger  in  this  policy  lies  in  the  certain  rapid  increase 
of  maintenance  costs  and  the  exclusion  of  necessary  new  construction, 

"The  policy  here  expressed  of  extending  the  mileage  of  nev/  c.-^-. '-.  otion 
has  been  brought  about  by  transferring  large  mileages,  in  some  cases  the  total 
public  road  mileage  within  the  State,   to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State,  v/ithout 
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an  equivalent  transfer  of  funds. 

"Both  of  these  policies,  placing  an  enlarged  commitment  against  the 
State  highway  funds,  have  teen  simultaneous  with  a  diversion  to  other  than 
highway  purposes  of  income  from  the  special  taxes  on  road  users. 

"All  of  these  policies  are  tending  to  destroy  the  logical  and  necessary 
stage  constru.-^tion  policy  which  was  adopted  by  practically  all  of  the  States, 
by  utilizing  funds  which  should  go  to  rexolace  and  to  bring  to  more  adequate 
standards  the  roads  which  have  received  the  first  stage  improvement." 


FAR?'  BUSINESS  MP  SCIENCE  NEWS 
A  radio  talk  by  Morse  Salisbury,  Chief  of  Radio  Service,  broadcast 
Thursday,  June  25,  I936,  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  period,  National  ^ 
Farm  and  Home  Hour,  by  51  stations  affiliated  with  the  National  Broadcasting 
Company,  J 

 ooOoo  

Approximately  7  million  tons  of  a  commercial  fertilizer,  valued  at  about 
175  million  dollars  will  be  used  on  more  than  two  million  farms  in  this 

country  during  I936.     That's  the  estimate  G.  A.  Cumings  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Engineering  gave  members  of  the  American  Society  of  Agri- 
cultural Engineers,   in  annual  session  at  Estes  Park,  Colorado,   this  morning. 
Cumings  reported  that  to  help  farmers  get  the/nost  value  out  of  the  high 
tonnages  they  use,   the  bureau  and  other  agencies  in  the  past  year  have  studied 
fertilizer  placement  for  I3  crops  at  U9  locations  in  16  States.     The  crops  are 
corn,  cotton,  sugar  beets,  potatoes,  white  beans,  wax  beans,  peas,  lima 
beans,  kale,  cabbage,   spinach,  tomatoes  and  tobacco. 

Cumings  sa.id  the  results  of  1935  experiments  indicate  ttet  in  general 
fertilizer  is  of  greatest  benefit  to  the  crop  when  applied  in  a  band  at  each 
side  of  the  row^    The  engineers  found  that  placing  the  fertilizer  about  two 
inches  to  the  side  of  the  seed  or  plant  and  about  3  inches  below  the  surface 
of  the  ground  gave  the  best  results  on  most  crops.    But  they  found  the  most 
effective  loca.tion  of  the  band  differed  somewhat  with  the  crop,   soil  and 
weather  conditions,  and  with  the  r?jnount  of  fertilizer.      Fertilizer  pla.ced 
directly  ujider  the  seod  or  plant,   either  in  a  band  or  mixed  y/ith  the  coll, 
usually  caused  eaxly  injurious  effects  which  reduced  yields.  Broa,dcast 
applica.tions  produced  poorer  results  than  placement  at  the  side  of  the  row. 

Cumings  reported  tests  with  wax  beans  at  Geneva,  New  York.    These  tests 
showed  a  yield  of  3>S9S  pounds  v/ith  3OO  pounds  of  fertilizer  placed  in  a  band 
1.3  inches  to  each  side  of  the  seed  and  only  2,706  pounds  with  the  some  amount 
ot  fertilizer  placed  two  inches  under  the  seed.    Broadcasting  60O  pounds  gave 
3,OUo  pounds  of  beajis.    He  said  similar  tests  were  obtained  in  experiments 
with  lima,  beans  a,t  Norfolk,  Virginia, 

Placement  of  fertilizer  is  also  of  great  importance  in  affecting  yields 
of  transplanted  crops,  Cumings  said.    In  the  experimental  plots  tobacco  did 
better  when  the  fertilizer  was  precisely  placed  in  a  band  at  ea.ch  side  of 
the  row,  whether  thoy  made  the  entire  application  a.t  time  of  setting  or 
whether  they  applied  pa.rt  of  it  as  a  side  dressing  later.     The  experiments 
compa.red  the  average  value  of  tobacco  yields  in  three  experiments,  one  each 
in  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  ajid  South  Carolina.    They  got  a  crop  vaJued  at 
$331  Pt^i*  acre  when  they  placed  fertilizer  in  a  bajad  2.5  inches  to  each 
side  of  the  row;  $351  per  a.cre  for  placement  at  the  sits  of  the  row  with  two- 
fifths  of  the  fertilizer  applied  about  three  weeks  ajfter  transplanting.  The 
value  per  acre  of  tobacco  crops  fertilized  according  to  the  locaJ.  practice 
of  drilling  fertilizer  in  the  row,  mixing  with  the  soil,  ajid  ridging  Y;as  $301; 
with  fertilizer  placed  one  inch  under  the  plant,  $2l6;  with  fertilizer  mixed 
with  the  soil  in  the  root  zone,  $26S. 
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In  experiments  with  caTotage  and  tomatoes  in  New  York  and  Virginia, 
the  highest  yields  were  produced  with  fertilizer  jjlaced  2.5  inches  from  the 
•rows.     Cunings  reported  that  possiT-ji  Lities  of  fi-'.rther  increasing  fertilizer 
efficiency  were  indicated  in  New  Yoik  where  hill  r-pplica.tions  in  Toands 
15  inches  long  at  each  side  of  toma.to  plants  prcclviced  four  percent  larger 
yields  than  applications  in  a  continuous  hand. 

Considerahle  progress  has  "been  made  in  the  development  and  use  of 
equipment  for  better  placement  of  fertilizer.    Planting  machines  equipped 
to  place  fertilizer  in  a  hand  at  the  side  of  the  row,  especia.lly  for  corn 
and  potatoes,  have  heen  available  for  several  years,  "but  during  the  past  year 
the  improved  feature  has  "been  adopted  more  generally.     Similar  equipment 
for  "beans  and  cotton  has  been  adapted  to  wider  rejiges  of  conditions  and  is 
now  in  more  general  use,  Cumings  said.      More ■  attention  ha.s  been  given  recently 
to  such  equipment  for  transplanters, 

Cooperators  with  the  bureau  in  its  studies  -are  the  U,  S,  Bureau  cf 
Plant  Industry,  National  Joint  Committee  on  Fertilizer  Application,  National 
Fertilizer  Associa,tion,  and  agricultural  experiment  stations  in  Georgia, 
Indiana,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Maryland,  Michigan,  Mississippi,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Ohio,  Olclahoma,  Texas,  and  Virginia. 
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